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deserted them, ttad any place or occasion for him. He
continued to appear fitfully in his place in Parliament for
some time after, and one of his latest speeches gives ex-
pression to his views on the subject of Catholic Emanci-
pation. Sheridan's nationality could be little more than
nominal, yet Ms interest in Irish affairs had always been
great, and he ttad invariably supported the cause of that
troubled country in all emergencies. In this speech, which
was one of the last expressions of his opinions on an Irish
subject, he maintains that the good treatment of the
Catholics was " essential to the safety of this empire ":

" I will never give my vote to any Administration that opposes the
question of Catholic Emancipation. I will not consent to receive a
furlough upon that particular question, even though a ministry were
carrying every other I wished. In fine, I think the situation of Ire-
land a permanent consideration. If they were to be the last words
I should ever utter in this House I should say, *Be just to Ireland
as you value your own honour; be just to Ireland as you value your
own peace.'"

In this point at least he showed true discernment, and
was no false prophet.

The last stroke of evil fortune bad, however, fallen upon
Sheridan several years before the conclusion of his par-
liamentary life, putting what was in reality the finishing
touch to his many and long-continued embarrassments.
One evening in the early spring of the year 1809 a sud-
den blaze illuminated the House of Commons in the midst
of a debate, lighting up the assembly with so fiery and
wild a light that the discussion was interrupted in alarm.
Sheridan was present in his place, and when the intima-
tion was made that the blaze came from Drury Lane, and
that his new theatre, so lately opened, and still scarcely
completed, was the fuel which fed this fire, it must havein.i
